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name change with t-shirts, 
cake and smiles. 
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jie nderwoerd, professor 
ial work and chair ofthe 


sciences, reflects onthe t 

that exists for Christians working 
in the field of social work and 
how Redeemer is preparing its 
students to deal with that tension. 


Letter from the President 
It is the beginning of a new decade, and Redeemer is 
already seeing many new changes pointing us to a bright 


future ahead. 


Redeemer University College 
becomes Redeemer University 
On Jan. 20, 2020, Redeemer University College received 


ministerial consent from the Minister of Colleges and 
Universities to change its name to Redeemer University. 


Learning Perseverance and Reliance 
on God in Montpellier 
While studying abroad in France, student Erica Ten Hove 


learned just how crucial her faith was during a time of 
unexpected homesickness. 


Act Five in Zambia 
Alyssa Zilney ’19, Act Five resident staff member and 
Zambia trip leader, reflects on the work God is doing 


in Zambia and how it impacted the inaugural students 
of the Act Five gap year program. 
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Influencing the 
Next Generation 
of Disciples 


Natalie Frisk '07 is raising 
disciples with curriculum for 
kids and youth used all over 
the world and with her newly 
published book. 


Faith and Conviction 
in the Modern 
Workplace 


Braden VanDyk ‘19 is learning 
to talk openly about his 

faith as a millennial in the 
modern workplace. 


Advancing the 
Study of Hamilton’s 
Contaminated 
Waterways 


Part of a year-long water 

quality study in Hamilton's 
Chedoke Creek, student Masozi 
Palata is using DNA analysis 

to identify the source of fecal 
contamination in the watershed. 


In Pursuit of a More 
Sustainable Campus 


As the Redeemer community 
grows and enrolment 
increases, the environmental 
science program explores 
sustainable options for future 
buildings on campus. 


RESOUND 
Vol. 4.2 


On our print and digital channels, Redeemer University’s 
overarching story — its mission — resounds. The 
influence of Redeemer’s graduates echoes out into their 
communities, their churches and our culture. The ripple 
effects of God's Kingdom are in the lines of each story we 
tell, from the profiles of faculty printed on the pages of this 
magazine to the student achievements we celebrate in 
web stories and email newsletters. 


We invite you to join us as we celebrate the amazing work 
that God is doing through Redeemer and its graduates. 
Connect with us not only through the magazine but 
through the year at redeemer.ca/resound. 


CONTACT 
Submit a question, suggest a story or change your 
address: communications@redeemer.ca 


PRODUCTION 

The print edition of Resound is published twice per year. 
Digitally, Resound stories are published year-round at 
redeemer.ca/resound. Stories are produced, edited and 
curated by the Communications department of Redeemer 
University. 


EDITORIAL AND CREATIVE TEAM 
David Zietsma, editor-in-chief 
Shannon McBride, managing editor 
Josh Sieders, marketing director 
Jonathan Carmichael, art director 
Amelia Bowes ‘15, writer 

Andrea Reynolds, writer 

Lindsay Barden ‘14, writer 

Richard Van Holst ‘86, copy editor 


ABOUT REDEEMER 

Redeemer University is a Christian undergraduate 
university offering programs leading to bachelor of arts, 
bachelor of science and bachelor of education degrees. 
From its Hamilton, Ont. campus, Redeemer has prepared 
graduating classes — the next generation of Christian 
leaders — for more than 30 years. 


POSTMASTER 
Publications Mail Agreement #40040898 


Return undeliverable Canadian addresses to: 
Redeemer University College 

777 Garner Road East 

Ancaster, ON LOK 1J4 


DISCLAIMER 
Ideas and opinions expressed in Resound may 
not necessarily reflect those of the editors or 
of Redeemer University. 
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An update from 
Redeemer’s president 
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IT IS THE beginning ofa new decade, and Redeemer is already 
seeing many new changes pointing us to a bright future ahead. 


We are pleased and excited to announce that Redeemer University is 

the institution's new name! Many months of hard work have gone into 
making this happen. The name Redeemer University clarifies for parents, 
potential students and employers that this is an institution that grants 
university degrees. Read more about the details of this momentous 
change on page 7. 


Another exciting change is the appointment of Dr. David Zietsma to the 
position of provost and vice president, academic. Redeemer conducted 

an extensive international search for the right candidate. After receiving 
multiple nominations, and with prayer and careful consideration, Zietsma 
felt God calling him to this role. His wealth of knowledge from serving 
here for over 13 years in various positions will be an asset to furthering 

the mission of educating today’s young people with a reformed Christian 
worldview. His transition to this new role will begin April 1. 


The name Redeemer 
University clarifies our 
status among parents, 
potential students 

and employers that 
this is an institution 
that grants university 
degrees.” 


On page 12 of this issue of Resound, you can read about 
changes that students will soon be seeing on campus. 
Plans are underway to build a new residence. Renovations 
to the existing dorms on campus will begin this spring, 
with plans for completion in time for the fall semester. 
Fostering community here is an essential part of 
Redeemer’s unique learning experience. Dorm life is 
vibrant and lively. I experienced this first hand when 
Cheryl and I lived in student housing while the president’s 
house was being renovated. Offering this community 
experience to students provides an environment for them 
to establish supportive and lasting relationships with one 
another. We give God praise for enabling us to continue 
this aspect of Redeemer’s mission! 


Please read on in this spring 2020 edition to discover 
what else is happening at Redeemer, and how faculty, 
staffand students are making an impact wherever God 
is leading them. /R 


| DR. ROBERT GRAHAM is president 


at Redeemer University. 


REDEEMER UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
BECOMES REDEEMER UNIVERSITY 


Redeemer University College is officially changing its 

name to Redeemer University. The name change came 
after the university successfully completed the organization 
review and name change application process under the 
Postsecondary Education Quality Assessment Board 
(PEQAB). After receiving PEQAB’s recommendation, 
Minister of Colleges and Universities Ross Romano granted 
ministerial consent for the name change on Jan. 20, 2020. 


“Successfully meeting the criteria set out by Ontario’s 
post-secondary accreditation body is a testimony to the 
dedication, hard work, mission focus and generosity 
that has characterized the Redeemer community and 
its supporters for 40 years,” said Dr. David Zietsma, vice 
president of external relations and enrolment. “This is 
an important milestone in Redeemer’s history. There 
has been a lot of confusion among high school students, 
parents and employers about exactly what kind of post- 
secondary institution Redeemer is. The name change 
clarifies that we are, as we have been for two decades, 
an institution that grants university degrees.” 


Redeemer received authority to grant bachelor of arts 

and bachelor of science degrees in 1998. It began granting 
bachelor of education degrees in 2003. In Ontario and 
elsewhere, there is a popularly understood difference 
between colleges and universities. A college is typically 
understood to grant apprenticeships, certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. As a university, Redeemer offers 
academic and professional programs, granting four-year, 
undergraduate degrees. 


Removing “College” from its name ultimately improves 
Redeemer’s position in the higher education landscape. 
Along with a significant restructuring of tuition and fees in 
February 2019, the name change will help the university 
remain competitive and better communicate with prospective 
students. As a result of the change, Redeemer will complete 
an institutional rebrand in the coming year. 


— 


j 


Dr. David Zietsma, 
a visionary leader 
with more than 10 
years experience 
in university 
leadership, 

will serve as 
Redeemer’s next 
provost. 
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Redeemer 
Appoints 
New Provost 


REDEEMER UNIVERSITY IS pleased to announce the 
appointment of Dr. David Zietsma as provost and vice president, academic. 


Zietsma brings a wealth of experience, passion and vision to the 
position. He currently serves as Redeemer’s vice president, external 
relations and enrolment, working closely with stakeholders to increase 
Redeemer’s reach and impact. Prior to his current role, he served at 
Redeemer as dean of humanities from 2010 to 2015, while also holding 
the appointment of associate provost, curriculum from 2013 to 2015. As 
a member of president’s council, he was deeply involved in developing 
the Redeemer 2020 Strategic Plan. He also led the development of 

the new core curriculum, which has been instrumental in getting 
students to think beyond the boundaries of their major area of study, 
integrating faith, life and learning. As vice president, external relations 
and enrolment, Zietsma helped lead new efforts in student recruitment, 
fundraising and marketing, including tuition restructuring and the Re 
Campaign, the largest fundraising campaign in Redeemer’s history. 


“David has been a visionary change agent in key areas across the 
institution, and he takes on this new role at a critical time of growth and 
development for Redeemer. He displays an aptitude for uniting various 
stakeholders around shared goals and vision on important projects 

that are critical to Redeemer’s long-term success and influence,” said 
president Dr. Robert Graham. 


Zietsma holds a PhD in history from the University of Akron, a master 
of arts in history from the University of Waterloo, and a bachelor of arts 
from McMaster University. He also has a diploma in business marketing 
from Mohawk College. 


Wholeheartedly endorsing Redeemer’s mission, Zietsma says, “I believe 
that it is the purpose of learning and scholarship at a Christ-centred 
university to be fully invested in bringing the renewing love of the gospel 
to all areas of life. We accomplish that by bringing a Christian perspective 


to knowledge and theory that translates 
into students being prepared to serve 
God in all kinds of callings and places. 
This is the academic heart of Redeemer’s 
founding mission, and it must continue 
to guide the university’s efforts.” 


As provost and vice president, academic, 
Zietsma will work closely with the 
president in accomplishing Redeemer’s 
mission through a comprehensive 
vision that integrates university 
learning and student development 
where faith, life and learning are vitally 
connected. As the chief academic 
officer, he will also provide crucial 
leadership in building an effective 


ANASARSSNNS SARA SARNIA 


David has been a visionary 
change agent in key areas 
across the institution.” 


academic administration with a cohesive partnership between curricular 
and co-curricular programs, activities and staff. 


“Christian higher education brings together two things about which 
Iam very passionate: discipleship in Christ and university learning. 
I’m excited to lead Redeemer’s academic mission at a time of both 
challenge and opportunity,” said Zietsma. /R 


WELCOMING A NEW BOARD 
CHAIR AND TWO NEW BOARD 
MEMBERS 


DR. HAZEL LYNN has been a member 
of Redeemer’s board of governors as 
the nominee for Classis Huron since she 
filled a vacant seat in 2014. In 2018, Lynn 
began her second three-year term on 
the board and in October 2019 became chair. For the past 
three years, Lynn has sat on the executive committee. 
Lynn was a family physician for 20 years. After spending 
six years in Nigeria working on disease surveillance, she 
knew she needed to be in public health. Lynn became 

the medical officer of health for Grey Bruce in 2003, and 
received the Association of Local Public Health Agencies’ 
2010 Distinguished Service Award. Lynn served on the 
board of Timothy Christian School in Owen Sound for 10 
years and as chair for five years. She was a lecturer at 
Western University, London for three years and adjunct 
lecturer at Dalla Lana School of Public Health, University 
of Toronto. Lynn is now retired and lives with her 
husband in Owen Sound. They are members of the First 
CRC, Owen Sound. 


JOHN VANDERWINDT has been 
nominated to fill a two-year vacated 
seat for the Seaway Valley Principals’ 
Association. He is the principal of 
Quinte Christian High School. His 


experience working with high school students will be 
beneficial to understanding what young people need 
and want in a university education. VanderWindt has 
experience in serving on the championship review 
committee for OFSAA, the appeals committee for 
COSSA, several principal associations, and as part of 
the Belleville ministerial executive. Joining the board 
under the direction of Dr. Robert Graham, VanderWindt 
is pleased with the president's commitment to 
connect with Redeemer students regularly and build 
relationships with them on campus. 


DENIS ST-AMOUR has been 
nominated to filla membership seat 
on the board for a three-year term. 
He served as the founding president 
of Ballet Quest de Montréal, past 
president of the Canadian Club of Montréal and 
board member of Le Conseil des Arts de Montréal. 
St-Amour consults through his business, Strategic 
Advisory Consulting Services. While running Health 
Partners International of Canada, St-Amour met 

a Redeemer student who impressed him with his 
skill set, education and love of Redeemer. After 
some providential encounters with members of the 
Redeemer leadership team, St-Amour was compelled 
to join the board. 


Redeemer is governed by an independent society. 
The members elect a board that governs and controls 
the university, its property, revenues, expenditures, 
business and all other affairs. 
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Reaching 
Higher 


with 


Digital 
Campus 
Project 


Through advanced technology, 
the Reaching Higher project is 
becoming a model for larger 
campuses to create online and 
digital experiences that connect 
everyone and everything on 


campus. 
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SOMETIMES, BEING 
SMALL has its perks. In the case of 
technology implementation, being a 
smaller university enables Redeemer to 
be more agile in its approaches to using 
technology. This past fall, Redeemer 
was able to put this to the test with its 
new OneCard system. The card acts as 
Redeemer ID and a debit/credit tap card 
for payments on campus. 


It's all part of Redeemer’s digital campus 
project that is pushing integrated 
technology advancements in a number 
of areas. 


“That's what I call reaching higher,” says 
Len Moelker, director of information 
technology. “We're introducing newer 
technologies that certainly move us to 
be leading edge in many ways.” 


In the case of OneCard, though 
implementation came with its 
challenges, it has caused Redeemer 
to become a model that other schools 
can look to when choosing and 
implementing payment technologies. 
While other universities are using 
similar systems, many are not in the 
cloud. Due to its size and smaller teams, 
Redeemer is using the cloud solution, 
rather than housing the system on 
physical servers located on site. 


TouchNet, the vendor for OneCard, as 
well as Ellucian, the vendor for other 
major applications used by Redeemer, 


have become true partners in implementing systems and making 
improvements to the technology behind them. 


“Because they want to work with us and now see us as a model school, 
they're really pushing for our success,” Moelker says. “We've made 
partnerships with our vendors; that’s a shift for us. We're able to work 
with the vendor to improve things. We can influence changes to the 
technologies that we're using, which can affect and improve things not 
only for Redeemer, but for other schools. We have their attention.” 


Redeemer recently participated in a webinar with TouchNet and 
Ellucian that presented its story to other schools. Moelker hopes 
Redeemer can be a model school for the next major project of Reaching 
Higher as well. In December, an application called Campus was 
selected for Redeemer’s new internal website (portal/intranet) and 
communication hub. The app, available on mobile and desktop, will 

bea single sign-on platform that integrates communications, events, 
information, files, forms and systems for students, staff, faculty, and 
eventually, alumni and possibly prospective students. The tool will be 
the digital home for everyone at Redeemer, pulling in a complex web of 
information from several sources along with powerful communication 
tools including personal profiles, groups and messaging that will be 
personalized and customized to each user. /R 
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REACHING 
HIGHER 


A NEW CAMPUS CARD 


OneCard, launched last fall, serves as 
Redeemer ID, a campus debit and meal 
plan card. It can be tapped to access 
campus cash and dining dollars at 

Tim Hortons, Refresh, the Market, the 
Bookstore, photocopy/print centres, the 
library, box office and communal. Funds 


can be added online and on the mobile app. 


A NEW INTERNAL 
WEBSITE AND 
COMMUNICATION HUB 


Campus was recently selected as the new 
app for Redeemer’s intranet and digital 
communications hub. Available on mobile 
and desktop, it will connect students, 
staff, faculty and alumni to apps, files and 
systems with a single sign-on. Users will 
be able to customize menus, tools and 
notifications. A social interface will allow 
users to create a profile, message others, 
and find events, resources and groups. 


ONLINE PAYMENTS 


This past fall, Redeemer began offering 
online tuition and fee payments. 
Additional online purchasing options are 
planned for fall 2020. 


ONLINE COURSE 
PLANNING 


Since January, students have been able to 
start course planning online before they 
meet with an academic advisor. Online 
course planning takes the guesswork out 
of prerequisites and helps students stay 
on track to complete their degrees. 


ONLINE FORMS AND 
SIGNATURES 


Redeemer is reviewing vendors that can 
help automate manual processes. Online 
workflow would eliminate paper forms 


e signatures 


Continuing the 
Important Tradition of 
Living in Community 


Construction of a new residence 
on Redeemer’s campus will 
accommodate the significant 
increase in enrolment expected 
as aresult of tuition and fee 
restructuring. 


REDEEMER AIMS TO offera holistic education that weaves 
faith through all aspects of learning and life inside and outside the 
classroom. This includes a unique, communal residence experience 
that enhances students’ educational development by shaping them 
spiritually, emotionally and interpersonally. It is with this intentional 
approach that the university is making plans to construct a new 
residence for fall 2021. 
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Enrolment growth is driving the 

need for more on-campus housing to 
accommodate first- and second-year 
students. Both the townhouses and 
Augustine Hall differ from traditional 
university dorms in that they are 
designed as homes for six to eight people 
who live, study, pray, cook and grow in 
community together. In a recent survey, 
an overwhelming majority of students 
requested to maintain that sense of home 
and community unique to Redeemer's 
campus. Sometimes described as 
“independent, but not isolated,” they 
prefer units structured like a house with 
a full kitchen, a living room, and a “porch 
life” characterized by the ability to see and 
hear what's happening at other homes. 
This neighbourhood feeling encourages 
students to get involved and meet others 
through visiting, worshipping and 
praying on each other’s porches. 


Plans for the new residence seek to 
maintain the best aspects of the existing 
dorms while also addressing the needs of 
students today. “We want to enhance the 
sense of community and togetherness, 
but we also want to keep the residence 
efficient and affordable,” said Kevin 
Johnson, dean of students. The new 
residence is planned as a single building 
with three floors, each containing 
various units that can accommodate 
anywhere from two to eight students. 
Common spaces and gathering areas 
will also be featured on each floor. The 
goal is for construction to begin later 
this summer so that the residence will 
be open in time for the academic year 
beginning September 2021. 


REDEEMER UNIVERSITY 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
PRESENTS 


APRIL 3, 7:30PM 
REDEEMER AUDITORIUM 


Concert Choir 
Instrumental Ensemble 
Jazz Ensemble 


With special Guests 
Alumni Jazz! 


Highlights from Music Department 
ensembles and students in a final 
performance of the academic year. 


A freewill offering 
will be taken. 
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DEN. IT WAS thepicture of 
innocence. Man and woman in harmony with 
all creation and in a perfect relationship with 
God. And then, a snake, a poison. Sin entered 
and left human hearts broken and longing for 
the perfection they had once known. 


Sin, says Dr. Jim Vanderwoerd, professor of social 
work and chair of the department of applied social 
sciences, is at the root of social work. 


“I think social work helps people to navigate 
the consequences of how sin has damaged their 


PERSPECTIVE 


relationships and their life,” he says. But despite this 
truth, there's a very present irony for the Christian 
social worker. “The secular world doesn’t have a word 
for sin.” This presents a tension for Christians in the 
field of social work, because they believe that all are 
prone to wander away from God and fall into selfish 
choices and behaviours. 


“Sin impacts every area of life. Social work deals with 
almost all of it,” says Vanderwoerd. From an economic 
standpoint, there are people who can't find work, 
people dealing with workplaces that mistreat them 

or people who have to work long hours. Politically, 
there are people fleeing violence, refugees, war and 
unjust distribution of resources. Relationally, there are 
broken homes and people dealing with the impact of 
addictions and trauma. “All of these things are how sin 
distorts what God intends for us,” he says. “Social work 
attempts to address all of these.” 


THE ORIGINS OF SOCIAL 
WORK 


Industrialization and rapid immigration in North 
America created much of the need for the initiation 
of the social work we see today. Enclaves of European 
immigrants began to settle in places like Boston and 
Chicago, and the result was an explosion of social 
problems. People would be injured on the job, they 
would be shuffled into inadequate housing, families 
would break down and there was addiction. 


“People began to respond to those problems and work 

with people to try to help them. That’s what eventually 
became social work,” says Vanderwoerd. They did that 
in two different ways. The first focused on teaching 
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people how to live a virtuous life, with a lot of moral 
overtones, he says. The other was to live among them 
in these communities and establish community-based 
centres called settlement houses, which provided 
people with a range of services and connections to 
one another. The early social workers would then use 
the power of those connections to advocate for better 
services like sanitation, clean water and improved 
justice and political systems. 


“Many of the people who did that were Christians. 

So even though today we're a field that is largely 
secular—explicitly secular sometimes—we have 
these Christian origins in a secular profession in the 
21st century,” says Vanderwoerd, adding that secular 
social workers do not really know what to do with 
those origins. They might even be embarrassed by 
them because early social workers often moralized 
and judged people, and today’s secular social workers 
do not want to impose religiously based roles and 
behaviours on their clients. Vanderwoerd admits that 
early social workers did not always take into account 
the circumstances in people's lives. 


Now, in an effort to recognize and affirm many different 
kinds of ways of being and living, he says, the field of 
social work has long since moved past its Christian 
origins. “It’s not very politically correct to be explicitly 
Christian in social work, even though it’s a fundamental 
part of our history. That has everything to do with what 
we're trying to do here at Redeemer. We can’t escape the 
shadow of that history, nor do we want to.” 


THE IDENTITY CRISIS 


Social work takes a lot on itself to fix everything, 

says Vanderwoerd. “It can be tempting to take on the 
responsibility of making society better. It becomes 
almost utopian. Some social workers see that as the 
heart of social work's mission,” he says. “It can become 

so political that it loses sight of the particular person and 
becomes too abstract. Sometimes we need to zero inona 
narrower focus—help people cope with those bad things, 
even if we can’t always fix the bad things ourselves.” 


Christians in social work must wrestle with that tension. 
“We all want a better world, and as Christians we have 
our hope in the fact that our victory over sin and death 

is done. We are moving towards the Kingdom of God. 

If you have that confidence that this better world is 
coming—and it’s not our job to make it come, that’s God's 
job—then you may be freed from the obligation to save 
the world and be able to take a narrower focus.” 
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If you have that confidence 


that this better world Is 
coming...then you may be 
freed from the obligation to 
save the world and be able 
to take a narrower focus.” 


Social work has always had this identity crisis. 
“Are we focused on personal rehabilitation or are 
we focused on systematic change?” 


This has led to the three levels or categories of social work 
practice: micro, mezzo and macro. Micro social work is 
the most common practice, and happens directly with an 
individual client or family, for example in counselling. 
Mezzo social work happens on an intermediate scale, 
involving neighbourhoods, institutions or other smaller 
groups. Macro level social work happens on a large scale 
that affects entire communities and systems, like social 
policy or political advocacy. 


MADE IN GOD’S IMAGE 


There are disagreements among non-Christian and 
Christian social workers around the worldview that 
gives social work its foundation. Vanderwoerd says 
social work codes of ethics all prioritize the inherent 
dignity of humans as a fundamental principle, but it 
is not clear where such a principle comes from, were 
it not for the Judeo-Christian foundation that says 
humans are made in the image of God. “Ironically, 
‘humans made in the image of God is the religious 
language that gives rise to the secular principle of the 
inherent dignity of humans,” he says. 


Vanderwoerd says it raises the question: if you do not 
think humans are made in the image of God, why do 
they have inherent dignity? “If you push people a little 
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bit, you come to some religious answer, whatever it 
is. Christians have the most solid case for doing social 
work because of this notion that there is a God. God's 
very goodness orders the universe so that we actually 
understand that there's good and there’s bad. There 
would be no moral awareness whatsoever without 
God. It comes from outside us, not from inside us. But 
of course in today’s society we say that our notions of 
good and bad come from within. These are worldview 
kinds of questions.” 


PREPARING STUDENTS 
FOR THE CALL 


As a Christian institution, Redeemer has had to 
find unique ways to prepare its students fora 
career in social work. “Social work is, in some ways, 
almost hostile to explicit Christian expressions 

or identities,” Vanderwoerd says, “partly because 

it perceives that Christians are judgmental, 
discriminatory or bigoted, so they have a lot of 
stereotypes of who Christians are, and those are 
none of the things that social workers stand for.” 


The perception is that Christians are not open-minded 
he says. Those from a more traditional Christian 
background are sometimes told that social work may 
not be well suited for them. “You're kind of being 
counselled out of the field. You can be a Christian, but 
you essentially need to give up some of those more 
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traditional beliefs. Then you can be a social worker. 
Of course, that puts you in a bind because does that 
mean there's no room in social work for differences 
of opinion, or does everyone have the same mindset? 
Which is ironic because social work claims to bea 
profession that's all about tolerance and inclusion, 
but it doesn't seem to be aware of this one blind spot.” 


Christians are not the only religious group that 
may experience this blind spot. There are other 
religions that may have different views on issues 
like sexual diversity, marriage and gender roles. 
According to Vanderwoerd, members of other 
religious groups may rightfully wonder if social 
work is really a career they can pursue. “The field 
is so intent on tolerance and inclusion that they 
might actually be creating a hostile environment 
for some people they want to include,” he says. 


“That's one of the things that makes Redeemer's 
program absolutely unique. We're trying to 
prepare our students for the realities of this 
complex social work industry. We don’t want to 
scare students off, but we want to make them 


I'm amazed by 
the students’ 


awareness of the 
need for justice 
and their desire 

to do something 
meaningful, to be 
committed to that.” 
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aware that as Christians, they’re going to face 
some challenges. We’re going to talk about that. 
We try to prepare our students to strike that 
balance between being convicted about how 
their faith matters and not just giving in on all 
those things, but also being respectful enough 
to engage with those who are very different 
than they are. Just because students have these 
beliefs, doesn’t mean they can’t work respectfully 
with people who make different choices or 
believe things differently than they do.” 


Vanderwoerd speaks highly of the generation of 
students he sees coming into his program more 
recently. “I’m amazed by the students’ awareness of 
the need for justice and their desire to do something 
meaningful, to be committed to that,” he says. “I get 
the sense that students are really committed and 
really hungry to make a difference. I get the sense 
that it’s something they're really animated about. 
They’ll sign up for campaigns or go on marches or 
volunteer. That's pretty encouraging.” 


A SMALL PART IN GOD’S 
BIG PLAN 


Redeemer's applied social sciences program aims 
to bring awareness to the issues and struggles 
people are facing today, to equip students for this 
complex field. Vanderwoerd reflects on a recent 


class about sexual and gender identity. “Our task 
is to open their eyes to some of these things. 
Nowadays, everyone has some awareness of that, 
but we are trying to give them a sense of what 
that actually might be like for people struggling 
with these things, no matter what your position is 
theologically, whether it’s good, bad or otherwise. 
Part of it is just raising awareness of social 
problems and the stories about those problems.” 


“What I often say to students is: if you're going to 
go into social work or this kind of field, you have 
to have two things. You have to have a soft heart 
for other people's pain, but you also have to have 
a sense of anger that this is not right,” he says. 
“We're trying to do that from a place of hope.” 


Christian social workers can be motivated in 
their career by their faith, learning to live out 

the command to love your neighbour as yourself, 
but they don’t have to feel the pressure of saving 
the world. “Where you're doing that work, you're 
bringing little glimpses of the Kingdom of God, 
but you're not bringing the whole Kingdom of 


God. You have to kind of bloom where you're 
planted,” Vanderwoerd says, “being part of this 
restoration, bringing healing in an individual life 
or ina family or in a neighbourhood or ina policy. 
In some ways, it’s lowering your expectations, but 
you re lowering your expectations in terms of what 
you can do because you're handing that over to 
God, whose work it really is. So that’s the hope 
that we're trying to give our students. That’s a 
different kind of message than what you would 
get in a secular program.” 


“What is the sense of hope for people who don't 
have faith in a God who is making all things 
new?” he asks. “To me, that would be a very 
difficult thing.” /R 


DR. JIM VANDERWOERD 
is professor of social work 
and chair of the department 
of applied social sciences at 


Redeemer University. 
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LET THE GAMES BEGIN 
Students gather in residence 
to share snacks and play 
games together. 


@ 
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While studying abroad in France, 
student Erica Ten Hove learned 
just how crucial her faith was 
during a time of unexpected 
homesickness. 
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FOR MOST STUDENTS, the 
prospect of studying abroad conjures 
images of exotic food, impressive 
architecture, awe-inspiring landscapes 
and a myriad of exciting new languages 
and accents. Despite experiencing all 
those things, fourth-year French major 
Erica Ten Hove's term in Montpellier, 
France still had its share of challenges. 
While settling into the beautiful and 
safe small city, she began feeling an 
unexpected yearning for home. 


“I just longed for normalness. Things 
like my family and a familiar culture, 
familiar food, just something that was 
normal and more a part of me,” she says. 


Longing for normalcy on a daily basis 
could have led to Ten Hove feeling 
emotionally and spiritually depleted. 


“There were a few couples I met at Chez Théo, one 
originally from England and another from the United 
States. They were learning French and living in France as 


Seeing little glimp ses of missionaries. I met them near the end, but they definitely 


helped establish a sense of home to a certain degree. The 


where Go d wa Ss every day American couple even invited my friend and me over 


for Thanksgiving, which, even though it was American 


allowed me to see that Thanksgiving, was still food that I was used to. It felt so 


special and they were just so kind to us. There were also 


he wa Ss still with m e and things like how protective my host family was of me, the 


encouragement of my Redeemer friends in the program 


e e 17 os : 
provi ding for m e. and receiving phone calls from my family back home that 


all helped me see God.” 

However, she discovered that most It is these reminders of God's sustaining love, even in the midst of 
of the support and comfort she emotional and spiritual upheaval, that allow Ten Hove to look back 
craved came through self-care and on her experience in France as a time of growth, resilience and a huge 
attentiveness to her need for structure improvement in her French language skills. 
and routine. 

“IT know I wouldn't be able to speak French as well as I do today. I also 
“T actually felt most at home when I was definitely have more of an appreciation for different cultures and seeing 
going on a walk by myself somewhere, how different people in different ways can still find common ground and 
because I did that a lot while I was a way to be together,” she says. 
growing up. So when I was able to do 
that or establish a routine of working As she moves forward to complete her degree and go on to further 
out, as I would at Redeemer, I developed adventures, Ten Hove is more confident than ever that, with God's help, 
something that I still felt was a part of she can take on whatever other challenges may come. 


me I could express in France.” 
“T found out I’m actually able to handle a lot, which was pretty 


She also made sure to emphasize her incredible to see because I wouldn't willingly have put myself in those 
continual reliance on God, while still circumstances. Along with other hard times I've gone through, I've also 
often feeling distant from him. been reminded of the people supporting me and who God has placed in 


my life fora reason.” /R 
“It was one of those desert moments in 
your life where you don't feel God. You 
feel like, ‘I know you're still there, I know 
you're still with me, but it would be way 
easier to serve and glorify you right now 
ifI could feel you.’ My spiritual life in 
France definitely struggled in that way, 
but seeing little glimpses of where God 
was every day allowed me to see that he 
was still with me and providing for me.” 


A lot of these glimpses came through 
the people Ten Hove encountered in 
the Montpellier community. Part of 
her term required service-learning 
hours, which she completed at a local 
cafe called Chez Théo. There, she 
met people who, despite being from 
various countries and walks of life, 
shared the common goal of making 
her feel at home. 
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Two fourth-year students 

reflect on their efforts to build 
relationships with the Indigenous 
cfoyonbashuuebinya-velemoyemusl-Jemele)al-cwieys 
the future of these connections. 


HOW CAN THE Redeemer community walk more closely with the 
Indigenous community? 


This was the question posed to a group of fourth-year students for their 
capstone project. The core capstone experience is the final course in 
Redeemer's core curriculum, a set of courses every student takes to help 
them develop a Kingdom vision in every discipline. The group began by 
researching the Truth and Reconciliation Commission and the National 
Inquiry into Missing and Murdered Indigenous Women and Girls. Both 
have explored significant Indigenous issues by hearing from affected 
communities across Canada. 


“For us, it’s been a lot about learning because we didn’t know much 
about it,” says Rheanna Rosenthal, a fourth-year double major in clinical 
psychology and English literature. “We wanted to be intentional about 
not trying to be the experts.” 


The students organized a service of remembrance for the missing and 
murdered women at Redeemer on Oct. 3, 2019, that included prayers, 
information sharing and personal stories about the victims as well as 
symbols to add meaning. A red dress was hung for each woman's story 
and their names written on stones. Attendees lit candles and were given 
time to reflect while music was played. 


“We wanted it to be experiential for people,” says Rosenthal. “It’s important 
that we do feel things. It’s more than just what we learn in the classroom.” 


“The event was done, but we knew we couldn't stop there. This is 
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OTHER CORE 
CAPSTONE PROJECTS 


e Loneliness among university students 


e Apps accessing the work of 
Henri Nouwen 


¢ Developing a sense of belonging 
for refugees 


e Mapping Muslim-Christian dialogue 
in Canada 


¢ Hosting dialogue among local followers 
of Abrahamic faiths 


really important work,” says Ethan 
Deelstra, a fourth-year honours social 
work student. 


The group continued to reach out to 
representatives of the Indigenous 
community. They made a key connection 
with Shelly Hill, senior project manager 
of the urban Indigenous strategy with 
the City of Hamilton. 


‘Just from sitting with her, I've learned 
more than I've learned in 21 years of my 
life,” says Deelstra. “If we can start by 
creating connections, we can learn so 
much more.” The students are pleased 
that Hill is willing to continue the 
relationship with Redeemer in the future. 


They also met with Val Kerr, archdeacon 
of truth, reconciliation and Indigenous 
ministries and priest-in-charge of 

All Saints, Hagersville. Kerr shared 
information about the current water 
crisis, which sees only about nine per 
cent of residents on the Six Nations 
reserve with access to clean running 
water in their homes. Many more are 
left without running water at all. The 
students agree that this isa small step 
towards walking more closely with the 
Indigenous community. 


“It's been really humbling,” says 
Rosenthal. “In being humbled, we're 
seeing things through the eyes of 
Jesus. It’s been hard at times to 
actually hear the stories; it’s beena 
really heavy topic. But I think it’s what 
we're called to.” 


The Gift of Living 
in Community 


Third-year student and residence 
advisor Natalie Lantz shares 
lessons learned and experience 
gained from living in a first-year 
dorm for three years. 


I HAVE LIVED inafirst-year dorm for my entire experience at 
Redeemer. I became a residence advisor (RA) in my second year after a rocky 
first-year experience. Living with seven other women, led me to RA again in 
my third year. Living with first-year students has let me see and experience 
the beautiful gift of community that the Lord has blessed me with. 


Through this gift, I have learned that intentionality creates a space 
where beautiful things can happen. I am allowed to be who I was created 
to be—and loved for exactly that. I live amongst seven other women, 


all of us bringing different backgrounds 
and stories. There are late-night ice 
cream runs that lead to pulling all- 
nighters because of the conversation 
that flows out of these moments. There 
is a need for grace when dishes pile up, 
but there is always laughter echoing 

off the walls as we learn what it takes 

to live together. There are impromptu 
breakfast dates where you sit for hours 
over bad diner coffee. There is always 
something beautiful waiting behind the 
green door as you fit your key into the 
lock and swing it open. In stepping into 
the dorm, you realize that these years 
of living in intentional community are 
the golden years. The kind of years that 
you wish would never end, as you gaze 
around the room full of friendship and 
microwave popcorn. 


“T have learned 

more about myself, 
friendship and my 
relationship with God 
through community 
living.” 


Living in community means making 
space at your table. These years are full 
of raw vulnerability as you navigate 
university life, friendships and living 
in small spaces. The gift of community 
living is so much more than just living 
with a group of individuals that you 
may not know well yet, but you will. 
It's where you learn how to create space 
for rest and grace, all while making 
memories you will cherish for the rest 
of your life. It’s a gift you need to hold 
on to, because life won’t always allow 
for intentional community living. 


Residence at Redeemer is unique and 
one of my favourite parts about being 

a student here. The professors at 
Redeemer have done an incredible job 
teaching me in the classroom, but I have 
learned more about myself, friendship 
and my relationship with God through 
community living. Community living is 
a gift—one that you only recognize after 
you live init. /R 
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19, Act Fiv a 


resident staff member dnd * 
Zambia trip leader, reflects 
on the work Godusdoing in 
Zambia and how it impacted 
the inaugural’students of the 
Act Five gap year program. 


V — dl 


We arrived in 
I HAD THE privilege of visiting Lundazi, Zambia with Act Five to Lundazi, . awed by 
spend one month living and serving alongside the education department the re d dirt and green 


at Church of Central Africa Presbyterian (CCAP), a long-term partner of 


EduDeo Ministries. CCAP, in addition to being a healthy and growing m ang O tre e S, an d the 


church, lives out their mandate as followers of Christ by working for holistic 


e 
community development across the country through education, clean 
water, health care, theological training, conservation agriculture and more. rural villag es that 
dotted the road. 


During the visit, Act Five participated in classroom activities and 
helped build a new science lab at Hoya primary and secondary schools. 


Beyond this, there were opportunities to sing in local choirs, shop in soccer, and spending time exploring the 
the local market, visit CCAP health clinics, development offices and town of Lundazi. Being disconnected 
agriculture sites, and experience an absolutely remarkable Zambian from technology forced us to be face to 
Safari. A couple of the students even got to spend a night with a high face with one another to an extent that 
school student and their family in a local village! These four weeks wouldn't have happened otherwise. This 
contained significant experiences that brought a new and widened led to reaching a beautifully deep level in 
understanding of God and his church. our relationships as we sang, prayed and 


reflected together daily. 
After three long days of travel we arrived in Lundazi, awed by the red 


dirt and green mango trees and the rural villages that dotted the road. At Hoya, we shared a number of 

As everyone settled in, we were struck by an overwhelming gratitude learning sessions with the teachers to 
toward the communities that warmly welcomed us in and around the exchange ideas and questions about 
CCAP compound in Lundazi. The host team, Moffat, Nehemia and Collins, culture, government, education and 

as well as Dorothy, Roida and Cristobel, were absolutely wonderful and did other issues facing our respective 

their very best to make us feel at home. Almost immediately, we noticed communities and countries. To further 
how the life of the church weaves through 

nearly every facet of daily living. People sing, . Pen pal 


dance, shout and laugh together. Churches 
are bursting at the seams and are often the 
wellspring of community life. 


Settling into this new culture, we quickly 
experienced the discomfort of being asked to 
stand and give greetings (or dance!) in front 
of aroom full of people, and the excitement 
of being gifted live animals as signs of 
welcome and thanksgiving. There were 
stretching moments, yet these moments 
were held within an overall experience 

of seeing God's beauty around us and in 
each other. Time is a very different concept 
outside of the West, and so we were forced 
to slow down and be patient. We were 
invited to take deep breaths, and ask God 
each day, “How might I be present here?” 
The students began to throw themselves 
into where they were, building relationships 
through cooking with their hosts or playing 
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the cultural exchange, later in the 
trip the group hosted a Canadian 
night, making a meal for the many 
people who had so graciously 
hosted us during our visit. The 
students chose to embrace being 
immersed in another way of 
living—and life, in many ways, 
was deeply good. 


Even in this goodness though, 
ideals began to break. Why did 

it feel like our days were fun, but 
unproductive? Is just “hanging out” 
worth the time and money that 
family and friends spent for us to be 
here? What were we even doing here? These became common questions. 
We were living. Just living. Was that enough? 


These were some of the students’ reflections as they grappled with 
these questions: 


“Poverty doesn’t mean we are up here while they are down there. 

It’s coming alongside while saying, ‘I’m broken too,’ that brings true 
transformation. It can happen in our own city just as easily as across the 
ocean.” Jamie Bouwman 


“We were taught some of their dances, played some of their games, learned 
how to make our own skipping rope out of tree fibres and were shown 

how to cook their favourite food - which, in case you're wondering, is 
incredible. Sharing meals is what Act Five is all about. We often say that 
the best experiences we have in the program are around the dinner table, 
and that’s the place where we feel most like family. So it’s cool to see that, 
despite a slight language barrier and very different food, the familial 
feeling carries to halfway around the world.” Arissa Vandeburgt 


We often say that the best 
experiences we have in the 
program are around the 
dinner table, and that’s the 
place where we feel most 
like family.” 
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Maybe this helps answer that question, 
“What are we doing here?” Perhaps our 
presence actually did matter. Perhaps 

the purpose of this trip was not to do 
something or to help someone, but rather 
to encourage one another as believers 
who are part of one big, messy, global 
church. Many students returned from 
this trip with a heightened sense of 

what it means to come alongside others, 
wherever we are. Believe it or not, living 
in Lundazi actually taught us how to 

love Hamilton. We returned to Canada 
carrying beautiful (and funny!) memories 
of new experiences and reflections on the 
Zambian church, schools, poverty, food 
and development. 


This has been a small taste of what we 
experienced as a family on pilgrimage. 
In avery real way we are sad to have 

left, but feel confident that the Lord 

has shown himself to each of us in new 
ways through this experience. Over the 
next months, it will be encouraging 

to see our time in Zambia continuing 

to shape this program and the lives of 
each of these young people. May we 
continue to become citizens ofa bigger 
story—followers of Jesus in our own 
place, whether it’s Blake Street, Ancaster, 
Lundazi or elsewhere, knowing that in 
each of our places, as we go deep into 
them, God is at work there. May the 
mission of Jesus Christ continue to be 
ushered in on earth as it isin heaven. /R 


| ALYSSA ZILNEY ‘19 is Act Five resident staff 


member and Zambia trip leader. 
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JOYFUL REUNION 

Redeemer alumni are full of 
smiles at the 10-20-30 Reunion. 
The event honoured the classes 
of ’09, 99 and 89 last November. 


eneratio 
of Disciples 


GROWING UP, NATALIE Frisk was always around kids 
and youth. Whether it was working as a camp counsellor, coaching 
Redeemer’s women’s basketball or just hanging around her mother who 


| | ’ 1 worked in early childhood education. But she never expected to work 
Natalie Frisk 7 1s Mean a Tene era i ni 
raising disciples 


Frisk has been the curriculum pastor at The Meeting House for six years, 


with cu trl culu m working with a team of people who write Sunday school curriculum for 
kids from zero to 18 that is used by more than 2,000 churches and groups 
fo ig ki d san d yo uth in over 48 different countries. This role, as well as her previous role as a 
youth pastor, prepared her well to write her new book, Raising Disciples: 
used all over How to Make Faith Matter to Our Kids. 
th e WO rl d an d Throughout her time asa youth pastor, Frisk would get a lot of questions 
from parents about having their kids follow Jesus. “I started to keep track 
with h ern ewly of that with no real plan for what to do with it at the time,” she says. 
Pp ub lis h e d b OO ke ; It wasn’t until later, when an editor from a publishing company 
asked to meet with her, that she realized she had some great material 
for her book. 


“It is the shared wisdom of so many people who have been part of my 
spiritual community,” she said. “It’s kind of crowd sourced from people 
who are rockstar parents. There was a lot of community involvement. 

I just got to write it down.” 
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Intentional practices are things like 
praying with and in front of your kids 
and reading your Bible. “They see you 
doing it, so they know you value it,” 
she says. 


When we are reminded of our Unintentional lived moments are things 
identity, it help S shape who we like modelling forgiveness to your kids. 


Frisk says parents should apologize 


really are. It goes before and to their kids when they do something 


wrong. “Get down to their level and ask 


b eyond every other neces sity for forgiveness. And forgive them when 


A they apologize. That offers a glimpse of 
of life.’ 7 the heart of our Father God.” 


Frisk admits that there is uncertainty 


While writing has always been a part of Frisk’s life, writing a book was about the best way to talk about 

a whole new challenge. “I felt like Ihad so much content that I wanted Christianity in our homes. “We talk 

to share, but weaving it together in a palatable way and maintaining about the weather all the time because 
that conversational tone was challenging.” we're always impacted by it. As 


Christians, we should be talking about 
Jesus all the time because he impacts 
our every moment. To be able to do that, 
I think, would be an incredible gift.” /R 


Frisk says her Redeemer education and the 
skills she learned made the writing process 
easier. Caring professors helped to shape her as 
a writer and gave her the tools she needed. 


She also attributes the book's successful 
completion to some of her biggest role 
models in parenting. Thinking back to her 
own childhood, her mother stands out as a 
significant influence. 


“She did a phenomenal job of discipling me. 

The consistency of my mom's faith was a solid 
example for me,” Frisk said, adding that there 
have been a number of other great models of 
parenting in her life. A good friend has modelled 
consistency in prayer for her kids and another 
mom has shared wisdom about being present. 


Frisk says seeing her book in print is still very surreal. “I’m 35 and this is 
a parenting book. I've only raised my kid to eight years old!” 


But even though her daughter is still young, some of the book's wisdom 
comes from her own journey as a parent. 


“It can be a temptation just to make sure our kids are happy. But for 
them to find their full identity in Christ, it gives them so much more 
than happiness. It changes everything. When we are reminded of our 
identity, it helps shape who we really are. It goes before and beyond 
every other necessity of life.” 


Frisk says there are two parts to how parents can model faith to 
their kids: intentional practices and unintentional lived moments. 
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Justice 


Rachel Brouwer '09 is seeing 
lives transformed through justice 
and the transforming power 

of the gospel in her work at 
International Justice Mission. 
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RACHEL BROUWER’S 
CALLING tomakea difference in 
the world began to take shape while she 
was a student at Redeemer. “I learned that 
all work has the capacity to be Kingdom 
work - including working in dark places 
of violence or oppression,” she says. 


After hearing Christian activist 

Shane Claiborne speak at the Jubilee 
Conference in Pittsburgh, she was 
compelled to consider how social justice 
might fit into God’s calling on her life. 
“Like Shane, I began wondering why I 
was working so hard to be the first when 
Jesus says that the last will be first,” she 
says. “I began to wonder what it would 
look like if I believed that Jesus actually 
meant what he said.” 


Ata social justice weekend that was 
hosted at Redeemer, she learned about 
the work of International Justice 
Mission (IJM) and was moved by their 
vision to bring rescue and restoration 
to those who are enslaved. Issues of 
fairness, equality and justice had always 
been things she cared deeply about and 
the fact that there were Christians all 
over the world working to combat these 
dark places was inspiring to her. 


Rachel applied for an internship at JM the 
summer after she graduated. When the 
internship ended, she was hired full time. 
She has filled a number of different roles 
in her 10 years at IJM, and currently works 
in development managing a team of 
people who plan and execute fundraising 
gala events and campaigns, and provide 
support to IJM directors of development. 


Seeing lives and systems transformed 
so that those who live in poverty are 
protected from the violence of slavery, 
sex trafficking and exploitation is 
rewarding for Brouwer. “I’m inspired 
by women like Thaiyamma, whom IJM 
helped to rescue from a wood cutting 
facility in India,” she says. Thaiyamma, 
her husband and daughter were 
trapped by a cruel and ruthless slave 
owner after accepting a small loan 

to pay for a medical expense for her 
daughter. When Thaiyamma realized 
she was pregnant, she felt hopeless 
knowing that the new life she carried in 
her would be born into a life of brutal 
labour and abuse. 


Three years after their enslavement, JM 
and local authorities were able to rescue 
Thaiyamma, her family and 12 others. 
Thaiyamma’s baby boy, Bablu, was born 
shortly after their rescue and he'll grow 
up only knowing a life of freedom. 


MEENA ASANO S S 


God is a God of justice - 

who knows, sees, hears and 
responds to the cries of the 
oppressed and who lovingly 
grants his children the ‘dignity 
of causality’ by inviting us 
into this work with him.” 


Today, Thaiyamma and her husband are business owners who employ 
others who have been rescued from slavery. They treat their workers with 
the dignity and respect they deserve. 


“Transformed people transform people,” says Brouwer. “This is the 
beautiful work of the gospel.” 


Closer to home, one of the most rewarding things about Brouwer’s job 
is encountering IJM donors and supporters who are so inspired by IJM’s 
work that they take what they have - money, skills or influence - and 
find a way to use it to bring change. “The creativity and generosity of 
Canadians is so beautiful and encouraging,” she says. 


At the same time, in her work at IJM, she sees Christians 
struggle with the relationship between justice and the gospel. 
“Gospel and justice were never intended to be separated or 
seen as competing ideas. They were inseparable in the ministry 
that Jesus was announcing to a world that was groaning under 
the weight of brokenness and sin,” says Brouwer. Helping the 
church to reframe and broaden its definition of “gospel” has 
been a challenge for Brouwer at times, but she says it has also 
been incredible to see over her years at IJM how God is moving 
among his people to ignite - or reignite - a passion for justice. 


“God is a God of justice - who knows, sees, hears and responds 
to the cries of the oppressed and who lovingly grants his 
children the ‘dignity of causality’ (Blaise Pascal) by inviting 

us into this work with him,” she says. “And not only does God 
delegate this work to us, he delights in our desire to work 
alongside him!” /R 
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So at Slate, they are intentional about 
talking and praying about mental health, 
connecting people with resources, 
creating opportunities for community 
and practising spiritual disciplines. 
Richardson says it is important for people 
to know that there are also times when 
you need to see a doctor or a therapist. 


Trusting God to 
Equip Her 


In her counselling practice, she values 
being able to make spirituality part of 
the conversation and praying for her 
clients. “By me being open to God using 
me, he does.” She says it is obvious that 
she could not do all that she is doing 
without God. “It’s about saying ‘Okay 
God, Im going to trust you,’ and seeing 
him work through that.” 


Emma Richardson '14 is leaning 
on God through tough and 
wonderful places at her church 
and as a counsellor. 


Richardson speaks fondly of her time at 
Redeemer and how it shaped her. “It was 
a safe place to work out our faith both 

in the classroom and in the community. 
We could strip things down, ask 
questions. It gave us a more holistic 
perspective on our faith.” 


EMMA RICHARDSON HAS been busy since graduating 
from Redeemer in 2014 with honours psychology and honours religion 
and theology degrees. She and her husband, also a Redeemer alumnus, 
have had three children and planted Slate Church in Waterloo. 


“We've seen a lot of growth. Oftentimes you hear that the church is 
dying, but we haven’t experienced that,” says Richardson. The 2%-year- 


FRAN ks OO NS 


old church sees an attendance of more than 700 each week at five Looking back, she admits it hasn't all 
services and three locations. been wonderful. “We've walked through 
tough places, but being able to lean on 
Their vision for Slate was to see a fresh expression of church. “Slate is a God has given me the assurance that he'll 
church for the generations that’s young at heart,” says Richardson. be there every step of the way,” she says. 
“I've always been caught as I've jumped 
For Slate, this includes a dynamic worship experience and preaching that off the edge into what God is calling me 
brings vulnerability and helps to make Scripture practical and accessible. to do. His burden is easy; it’s light!” /R 


It also means being intentionally welcoming. Being in 
a university town, they see lots of students attending, 
but it has been exciting to also see everyone from 
young families all the way up to empty nesters. 


But Richardson says the most rewarding part has 
been seeing people who are far from God coming into 
a relationship with him. “We see people every week 
choosing Jesus,” she says. “Having the structure in 
place to continue to support them in their walk with 
him is really important.” 


Asa counsellor, she sees this structure as 
foundational not only to seeing people get 
connected and thrive, but also to dealing with the 
mental health crisis that is gripping so many inside 
and outside the church. 


“We're just seeing people really struggling,” she says. 
“That's probably been the case for a long time, but 
people are talking about it more now.” 
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Faith and 
Govehistestesswremael= 
Modern Workplace 


Braden VanDyk ’19 is learning 
to talk openly about his faith 
as a millennial in the modern 
workplace. 


MILLENNIALS BEGINNING THEIR careers encounter 
a wide variety of cultures, perspectives and identities every day. 

Christian millennials, in particular, are faced with the added challenge of 
balancing religious convictions and respect for the rights and dignities 
of their superiors and co-workers. For alumnus Braden VanDyk, this 

was an ever-present reality during his co-op terms with Hamilton-based 
manufacturing company Felton Brushes, where he is still employed. 


“Being in a small organization, there were more conversations 

(around faith) than I expected. Especially now, I've started encountering 
that more with coworkers,” he says. “One of the things that really 
surprised me was the level of respect in the workplace with regard to 
religions. That has grown even more as individuals with more diverse 
backgrounds have joined our team, encouraging more conversations 
around religion and faith.” 


Despite the many positive benefits of openness and dialogue, increased 
tolerance can cause Christians to push aside their own convictions. 


WM 


Instead of a principled pluralism, 

which emphasizes making room for 

the dignities and freedoms of multiple 
religious and ethnic identities, tolerance 
can usher in moral relativism that holds 
all viewpoints as equally true, even when 
they clearly contradict one another. 


“Talking about my faith to someone of a 
different faith...I would say that we can 
talk to each other with respect for each 
other's religion and acknowledge each 
other's differences while maintaining that 
commitment to our own faith. But it’s 
definitely a tough situation to navigate.” 


VanDyk emphasizes that the key 
to practising both conviction and 
compassion is overcoming the fear 
of sharing one’s faith, an issue that 
he believes is all too prevalent for 
millennial Christians. 


“We can talk to each 
other with respect for 
each other’s religion 
and acknowledge each 
other’s differences 
while maintaining that 
commitment to our 
own faith.” 


“They’re afraid of speaking up and 
being judged, but if you're respectful to 
others, they will feel that. It’s showing 
love without giving the feeling of 
judgment,” he says. 


The key to showing Christ’s face in the 
workplace, then, does not lie in the right 
phrases or answers, but in the timeless 
commandment of doing justice, loving 
kindness and walking humbly with 

our God. /R 
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#SinceRedeemer 


Sharing the 
stories of 
Redeemer’s 
alumni 


WE HAVE OVER 
6,000 alumni all over the 
world who have all types of 
life experiences in all types 
of careers. We're sharing 
their stories on social 
media, with the hashtag 
#SinceRedeemer, and in 
the pages of each issue of 
Resound. 


Have a story to share? Post it 


on social media, tag us and use 
the hashtag #SinceRedeemer, 


or email alumni@redeemer. 


ca. We'd love to hear from and 


\N 


connect with you! 
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ALEX VAN DONKERSGOED ’00 / 

Alex has been working as principal of Nimbus Christian Education, the 

first fully online Christian school in Ontario, since the fall of 2018. Nimbus 
provides learning opportunities for students who would otherwise be unable 
to access the experiences they need. Alex lives in Acton, Ontario with his 
wife Willena and their three children. 


DANIEL ZEKVELD "19 / 

Daniel accepted a position with the Ontario Legislative Assembly in 
September 2019 and is working as a constituency assistant for MPP Will 
Bouma in Brantford-Brant. He married his wife Maria on August 24, 2019 
and they live in Ancaster. Maria is currently in her fourth year at Redeemer. 


TIFFANY MURESAN ’10 / 

Tiffany is working part time for the Upper Grand District School Board 
teaching Grade 7 and 8 core French. She also works part time as a course 
developer for Nimbus Christian Education. Tiffany lives in Waterloo with 
her husband and daughter. They are expecting their second child in July. 


DAVID NUSKO '10 / 

David became a member of the Grey County Compliance Audit Committee 
for the Municipalities of Grey County in October 2018. The committee 
reviews municipal campaign finance complaints to help determine if there 
has been a contravention of the Municipal Elections Act. David practices 
law at his firm, Nusko Professional Corporation, in the areas of real estate, 
wills, estates, corporate, family and civil litigation. He lives in Wiarton. 


STEPHANIE SCHREUDERS ‘14 / 

Stephanie accepted the position of refugee program assistant with the 
Mennonite Central Committee (MCC) in September 2019. She works 
alongside sponsorship groups across Ontario who are building peace 
within their communities by choosing to welcome refugees into their 
homes and lives. MCC resources, trains and equips sponsorship groups 
through the entire sponsorship process. Stephanie enjoys being able to 
walk alongside people who are choosing to welcome the stranger. 


MANDY WIEBENGA ’08 / 

Mandy completed a masters of professional education in curriculum and 
pedagogy from Western University in the summer of 2016. She has been 
teaching English and law at Woodland Christian High School in Breslau 
since 2009. Mandy lives in Cambridge with her husband, Alex, and two sons. 


CHERYL RITSKES '15 / 

Cheryl completed a masters of theological studies in Pentecostal studies 
at Tyndale University College and Seminary in the spring of 2019. She is 
currently working as the children’s pastor at Living Word Assembly of 
God in Toronto, which is a predominantly Ghanaian congregation. Cheryl 
resides in Hamilton. 


TD Insurance 


Meloche Monnex 


An exciting benefit for 
Redeemer University 
College alumni. 


Get preferred rates and coverage 
that fits your needs. 


Take advantage of your alumni benefits. 


vO U Sd ve with You have access to the TD Insurance Meloche Monnex 


program. This means you can get preferred insurance 


p refe rred rates on a wide range of home, condo, renter’s and car 
i nsu rd nce rates coverage that can be customized for your needs. 


For over 65 years, TD Insurance has been helping 
Canadians find quality insurance solutions. 


Feel confident your coverage fits your needs. 
Get a quote now. 


Insurance program recommended by 


REDEEMER 


UNIVERSITY HOME | CONDO | CAR | TRAVEL 


> Get a quote and see how much you could save! 
Call 1-888-589-5656 
or go to tdinsurance.com/redeemeru 


The TD Insurance Meloche Monnex program is underwritten by SECURITY NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. It is distributed by Meloche Monnex Insurance and Financial Services, 
Inc. in Québec, by Meloche Monnex Financial Services Inc. in Ontario, and by TD Insurance Direct Agency Inc. in the rest of Canada. Our address: 50 Place Crémazie, 12th Floor, 
Montréal, Québec H2P 1B6. Due to provincial legislation, our car and recreational insurance program is not offered in British Columbia, Manitoba or Saskatchewan. Wide Horizons 
Solution® travel insurance is administered by RSA Travel Insurance Inc. and is underwritten by Royal & Sun Alliance Insurance Company of Canada. Medical and claims assistance, 
claims payment and administrative services are provided by the administrator described in the insurance policies. All trade-marks are the property of their respective owners. 
® The TD logo and other TD trade-marks are the property of The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 


Vitus | 


WELCOMING THE STRANGER 

Dr. Matthew Kaemingk (centre) 
joins a panel discussion during 

his visit to Redeemer in January 

to speak about Christian hospitality 
and Muslim immigration in an 

age of fear. 


| 
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In 2012, Dr. Darren Brouwer, associate 
professor of chemistry, began to sample 
and analyze water in the Chedoke 
Creek with students in his analytical 
chemistry course. Together locating 
two main sources of contamination in 
the Chedoke Creek, Brouwer and his 
students found that cross connections 
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This project has taught me to 
appreciate the complexity of 
the world God created... 

I never truly understood how 
beautiful and intricate the 
world is until I started working 
on this research project.” 


between sanitary and storm sewers in residences on Hamilton’s mountain 
were to blame. Since their discovery, and subsequent presentations to the 
City of Hamilton, remediation efforts have been underway to reverse these 
improper connections, a necessary but lengthy and expensive process. 
Later in 2016, Brouwer partnered with Dr. Edward Berkelaar, department 
chair of chemistry, environmental studies and geography, to receive the 
study's second Zylstra grant to fund continued research into the fecal 
contamination found in the watershed along the Chedoke Radial Trail. 


Berkelaar brought an added element of expertise to this project through 
his experience in trace element analysis. Together Brouwer and 
Berkelaar, supported by Redeemer’s Centre for Christian Scholarship 
Zylstra grant, have continued to sample the water throughout the 
Chedoke watershed, building a body of data on E. coli and coliform 
bacteria detected in the Chedoke Creek. This original scholarship, which 
serves to protect the health and safety of Hamilton residents, has entered 
an exciting new phase of research. 


Today, Masozi Palata, a fourth-year Redeemer student, labours in the 
molecular biology lab under the direction of Dr. Sarah Reid-Yu to analyze 
the contamination in the watershed. With advancements in Redeemer's 
lab equipment, and the help of bacteriodales—a fecal bacteria, the problem 
can be better understood. Bacteriodales live in the gut of animals and 

bear a unique genetic code depending which species is their host. Using 

a technique called polymerase chain reaction (PCR), Palata is isolating the 
segment of DNA that signals which species the bacterium is from, then 
amplifying it to identify which species the contamination is coming from. 


Palata continues this research all while finishing off her final year at 
Redeemer. A health sciences pre-med major, Palata is set to graduate in 
the spring of 2020 and has ambitions either to pursue a career in medicine 
or to continue on to graduate studies in molecular biology for a career in 
research. She has been working as a research student with Brouwer and 
Berkelaar since the summer of 2018, both sampling water in the field and 
analyzing it in the lab, learning valuable hands-on research skills that she 
will be able to take with her into further studies or employment. “This 


project has taught me to appreciate the 
complexity of the world God created. In 
class, [have had the opportunity to learn 
about the concepts and theories behind 
why lab methods work. But I never truly 
understood how beautiful and intricate 
the world is until I started working on 
this research project,” shared Palata. 
“DNA is amazing, and it is only one part 
of God's creation. It is incredible that God 
created this molecule that encodes the 
entire makeup of an organism and that 
he allowed humans the privilege of being 
able to know him through studying it.” 


Palata’s PCR work has resulted 

in discoveries both expected and 
unexpected. Expected and confirmed 

was the presence of human fecal 
contamination at two sample sites along 
the Chedoke Radial Trail consistent 

with the known residential sewer cross 
connections that the City is working to fix. 
Unexpected was the presence of canine 
fecal contamination at each site she 
sampled, which were all above the point 
where the sewer system leak occurred. 
“This was a surprising finding,” explained 
Palata, “as it was previously thought that 
the main source of contamination in 

this region of the watershed was human 
sewage. This shows the value of using PCR 
to investigate which species are causing 
fecal contamination. Without performing 
this test, I would not have known that fecal 
contamination from dogs was an issue.” 


The work of Brouwer, Berkelaar, Reid- 

Yu and students like Masozi Palata 
continues to make a positive impact in the 
Chedoke Creek and the city of Hamilton. 
While issues of sewage pollution in our 
watersheds can raise alarm, Redeemer's 
research has led to remediation efforts to 
clean up the Chedoke’s waters, and we now 
know that part of the solution is in the 
hands of Hamilton residents. Cleaning up 
and disposing of pet waste while walking 
along the Chedoke Radial Trail may reduce 
or even eliminate the presence of canine 
fecal contamination throughout the 
watershed. This research is preliminary 
and there is much work still to be done in 
studying the watershed, but it has already 
uncovered important data and provided 
new opportunities for residents and the 
City to care for God's creation. /R 
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In Pursuit 
ofa More 
Sustainable “== 


taking advantage of this opportunity 


by researching green buildings with 
a view towards informing future 


decisions. A green building is one that, 
in its design, construction or operation, 


AS REDEEMER’S 


reduces or eliminates negative impacts, 
and can create positive impacts for the 
climate and natural environment. 


[aa 
Last fall, fourth-year environmental 
science student Jordy Meijering worked 

As the Redeemer community under the supervision of Dr. Edward 
Berkelaar, chair of the departments 

] ] of chemistry, envi tal studi 

grows, the environmental science PR. ik haat CRT en 
and geography, to explore the different 

p to gram explo re S sustainable features of green buildings. His 
research included the full life cycle of 

options for future buildings on a building from site selection, design 
and construction to maintenance, 
renovation and deconstruction, and 

CalNp us. the more sustainable methods and 


materials that can be employed 
during each phase. 
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I love the image of a perfect 
world where everything 
functions in harmony.” 


“We have to move beyond doing things the way we've always done 
them,” says Berkelaar. “Our reformed identity compels us to operate ina 
way that is more sustainable, and shows our commitment to being good 
stewards of God's creation.” 


Many Canadian universities are making greener building choices 
because of the numerous benefits they provide. The perks go well 
beyond the obvious environmental aspects like lower energy and water 
use and lowered disruption to surrounding waterways and ecosystems. 
The reduced costs to building operation can also add up over time. 

In addition, research is pointing to increased productivity and better 
mental health for both staff and students who work and learn in 
buildings with more natural light and features like living walls. 


The Canada Green Building Council administers LEED (Leadership 

in Energy and Environmental Design) certification, the most widely 
used green building rating system in the world. Meijering feels that 
gaining LEED certification for newly constructed buildings will help 

to establish Redeemer amongst larger post-secondary institutions. 
There are four levels of certification available: certified, silver, gold 
and platinum. Nearby McMaster University has multiple LEED gold 
and silver buildings and University of Waterloo was the first university 
campus in Ontario to construct a LEED platinum building. Many other 
Ontario campuses are following suit. 


With enrolment growth and Redeemer’s new strategic plan on the 
horizon, plans to construct a new residence, and later, anew academic 
building, are imminent. 


“For me, the timing is quite delightful,” says Berkelaar. “To see any of it 
implemented is consistent with our calling to not only talk about these 
things, but to do them.” A Redeemer degree allows students to explore 
how their faith and learning apply to real-world scenarios. 


The project report has been submitted 
to Redeemer’s administration with 

a number of recommendations for 
consideration when planning new 
buildings. These include using a thermal 
or green roof, incorporating low-flow 
plumbing and low energy appliances, 
creating a living wall and building to 
Passive House standards. Passive House 
buildings consume up to 90 per cent 
less heating and cooling energy than 
conventional buildings by constructing 
a well-insulated and tightly sealed 
building envelope and introducing fresh 
air via a high-efficiency heat recovery 
ventilation system. 


This is not the first time a Redeemer 
student has made recommendations 
around green building techniques. 

In 2011, Redeemer installed a solar 
power system on the entire roof of the 
academic building. Berkelaar says the 
project was originally proposed bya 
Redeemer student in the mid-2000s. 
Redeemer also executed a sustainable 
lighting project in 2017 that saw 1,000 
new 18-watt LED lighting tubes replace 
the 32-watt fluorescent lighting tubes 
on campus, leading to a 44 per cent 
reduction in electricity use. 


Meijering says he has always had a 
passion for sustainable architecture. 
“Tlove the image of a perfect world where 
everything functions in harmony.” 


“It’s great to have this level of flexibility 
in a program. We can tailor it toa 
student’s passion,” says Berkelaar. 

It allows students to bring a Kingdom 
perspective to any vocation in any place 
where they are called. “There’s a real 
life aspect to this, to see administration 
influenced in a certain way, with 
resources offered to them. It’s a great 
way to achieve that.” /R 
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Scholarships, 
Sketches and Shaw 


With help from a prestigious 
scholarship, associate professor 
of theatre arts Dr. Sharon Klassen” 
delves into the world of turn-of- 
the-century playwright George 
Bernard Shaw. 


DR. SHARON KLASSEN can't recall what first ignited her 
passion for theatre. It has been there as long as she can remember. 


“T've always liked going to plays, although! didn’t go to as many as I would 
have liked. When I was in university, and figured out there were student 
discounts to see things cheaply, I really started running with them. I loved 
old film versions of some of the great plays, even when I was much younger, 
and by the time I was 18 I was regularly going to the Shaw Festival on my 
own. I grew up in St. Catharines, so I was just a hop, skip and a jump away.” 


As time went on, these regular outings turned from a favourite pastime 

into a well-informed interest in early 19th-century British theatre. This 
eventually led Klassen to pursue a PhD in drama at the University of Toronto, 
embark on a 20-year career teaching theatre at Redeemer and, in 2005, 
become a member of the International Shaw Society. In fall 2019, she was 
awarded the R.F Dietrich Research Scholarship for Shaw Studies, a $1,000 
USD scholarship that helps a graduate student or early-career scholar 
research the life and work of playwright George Bernard Shaw, the society's 
namesake. Klassen considers the award yet another amazing example of 
how the Shaw Society has supported her career over the years. 
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“I have felt so blessed that world- 
renowned turn-of-the-century British 
drama scholars basically landed in my 
backyard, Niagara-on-the-Lake, pretty 
much every year. They helped me wrap 
up parts of my dissertation, and they've 
really kind of honed and enhanced an 
interest in Shaw that I already had.” 


In conjunction with an internal research 
grant from Redeemer, Klassen will use 
the scholarship to spend a week in the 
archives of the Harry Ransom Centre in 
Austin, Texas. There, she will research the 
drawings of Feliks Topolski, the illustrator 
of Shaw’s famous play, Pygmalion. 


ing and presenting 

apers on the illustrations 

ion for a number of years now, 
and one of the things that has come up 

in my research is that Topolski complains 


that Shaw would correct his drawings. 
There is one publi drawing with 
corrections, at arently, the rest 


of them are in this archive in Texas. 
I'll be spending my week looking at 
how Shaw commented on Topolski's 
drawings, seeing the original sketches 
and trying to figure out which ones 
were included and excluded.” 


Ultimately though, the most valuable 
thing that has come out of Klassen’s 
Dosa lsmd oX-MoyojoloyquebouinvmvoNel-\-jo-seMel-ya 
faith alongside generations of students. 


“Theatre is one of the many ways we 
were created to tell stories, and I love 
being able to nurture and explore 
that with students within a reformed 
Christian context.” / 


Why So Serious? 


In his recently published 

book, adjunct professor 

Dr. Peter Schuurman explores 
the notion that irony, charisma 
and playfulness can attract 
people to church. 


THE SUBVERSIVE EVANGELICAL: The Ironic Charisma 

of an Irreligious Church, published by McGill-Queens (2019), is Dr. Peter 
Schuurman’s in-depth look at megachurch The Meeting House (TMH) 
and its leader Bruxy Cavey. Schuurman first completed a sociological 
analysis for his PhD in Religious Studies from the University of Waterloo 
by getting up close and personal with the church, its leader and many 

of its more than 5,000 attendees. 


His interviews revealed that 98 per cent of attendees were attracted 
to the church, not for its denominational affiliation, but by teaching 
pastor Cavey. But Schuurman argues that it is more than just Cavey’s 
charismatic personality that continues to attract impressive numbers 
on Sunday mornings. He says a “dramatic web” has been woven and 
captures the attention and imagination of the TMH participant. 


“Church is a dramatic performance that attracts people to its story, and 

we get caught up in the action,” says Schuurman. “Dramatic web is my 
way of describing the cultural substance of charisma. I say ‘dramatic’ 
because religion is dramatic, ritualized, performative, not just beliefs. 
Church includes teamwork, production, technology; it shows a cultural, 
aesthetic angle that can include economic aspects without reductionism. 
It emphasizes story and script acted out and improvised for life; and they 
meet in movie theatres! I add ‘web’ because it’s sticky, fragile, invisible and 
constantly being re-spun.” 


In his world religions class at Redeemer, Schuurman explores not only 
the serious side of religions, but also the comic and humorous side. 
He feels it is something often overlooked by scholars and seen to be 
superficial or secularized. Schuurman, in his thesis, admits that while 
some degree of strictness is necessary for churches to thrive and grow, 
religion also thrives when it is celebratory, silly, romantic or satirical. 
And TMH is all of those things. 


Paradoxically self-dubbed “the church for people who aren't into church,” 
TMH features satirical sermons based on pop culture references. It pokes 


aN 


fun at traditions that can veer towards 
legalism. This all seems to be part of the 
appeal, like the ironic tattoo on Cavey's 
inner left arm that reads “Leviticus 19:28.” 
If this is not a verse you've committed 

to memory, it forbids cuts and tattoos 

to the body. It is exactly this kind of 
playfulness Schuurman believes is giving 
those he calls “reflexive evangelicals” 

the opportunity to feel a part of a church 
that critiques its own tradition and is 
intentionally irreligious. 


“The stereotype of the angry, judgmental, 
right-wing Moral Majority has spoiled the 
image of evangelicals in a liberal post- 
Christian dominant culture,” Schuurman 
states. TMH is offering an experience that 
provides some cultural legitimacy to the 
stigmatized Canadian Christian. 


Schuurman hopes that by publishing 
his book with a secular publisher for 
a secular audience, he will help his 
students see that even in the secular 
study of religion, Christian scholars 
can contribute a voice that takes faith 
seriously rather than dismissively. /R 


| DR. PETER 
SCHUURMAN is 
adjunct professor 
of philosophy 
at Redeemer 


University. 
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Taking Note 


Meet the new dean of students 


and the new managing editor 


of Resound. 


KEVIN JOHNSON / 
DEAN OF STUDENTS 


Kevin Johnson joined Redeemer on Nov. 18, 2019 

as the new dean of students and subsequent member 
of the president’s council. He earned his bachelor of 
religious education and masters of theological studies 
from Tyndale University College and his experience 
serving as a pastor for 12 years will serve him well 

in this role. 


Originally from Brantford, Ontario, Kevin is returning 
to Ontario after many years away. He brings over 10 
years of experience in higher education from Tyndale 
University College, Taylor College and Seminary in 
Edmonton, Alberta and Providence College in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. As the dean of students, Kevin's specific 
areas of responsibility include athletics, chaplaincy, 
residence life, counselling and mental health, first- 
year experience, commuter student development, 
international student development, sexual violence 
prevention, student conduct and student senate. 


Kevin enjoys being involved in the learning journey with 
students and being a part of the spiritual formation that 
happens in Christ while studying at university. He is 
enthusiastic about walking alongside students during 
this transformational stage of life. 
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SHANNON MCBRIDE / 
COMMUNICATIONS MANAGER 


Shannon McBride joined the external relations 
division this past fall in the role of communications 
manager. Of particular note in her work managing 
Redeemer’s communications in both print and 
digital channels, she is the new managing editor 

of this publication, Resound magazine. In addition 
to a bachelor of communications in journalism 
(Western Sydney University, 2004) and a journalism 
diploma in print and broadcast (Conestoga College, 
2003), McBride brings a wealth of experience from 
the government sector. Having over 10 years of 
experience in municipal communications for the 
Region of Waterloo and Brant County Health Unit 
makes her well suited to steward Redeemer’s voice 
across a wide array of communication channels. 


WHAT IF COD 
yi DIDN’T PLACE 
HUMANS ON 
~~ EARTH JUST TO 
BE STEWARDS 
. OF CREATION BUT 
SOMETHING ELSE? 


and 


IF NOT STEWARDS, 
THEN WHAT? 


AND HOMOSEXUALITY 


OCTOBER 28, 7: a0 p.m. 
Meadowlands Fellowship GRC, Ancaster, ON 


Join WESLEY HILL as he offers wise counsel that is Biblically faithful, ate 
REDEEMER 
theologically serious, and oriented to the life and practice of the church. ey UNIVERSITY 


Coming 
Events 


Art Exhibition: Jennifer Lenten Lenten Reflections 
Walton’s Fragile Worlds Nelieeni@emy MARCH 29/ FIRST CHRISTIAN 
UNTIL MARCH 25 / ON CAMPUS REFORMED CHURCH, HAMILTON 
redeemer.ca/fragile-worlds redeemer.ca/lenten-reflections 

This Lenten/Easter choral repertoire 


Redeemer is pleased to present the j : 
will feature the concert choir and 


first-ever pairing of two of Jennifer 


Walton's projects. One body of work, instrumental ensemble. Organ and \ 
Fire, Water, Ice and Snow, takes ona choral music for the season will be 

sweeping scale, where the human performed and the audience will be 

figure is immersed in wider rhythms invited to join in singing well-known ~ 

of nature. The second series, hymns and chorals. The concert will a 
Microcosm, displaces the human be performed on March 29 at 6 p.m. X 
figure and focuses on pollinator at First Christian Reformed Church 

insects. As our sense of scale shifts, in Hamilton. 

we as viewers are asked to consider \ 

our relationship to species and \\ 
systems we often overlook. Walton SS 
was the inaugural winner of the Spring Concert “ 


RBC Canadian Painting Competition 
(1999). She lives in Toronto and shows 
with Abbozzo Gallery. 


APRIL 3 / ON CAMPUS 


redeemer.ca/spring-concert 


Redeemer’s music department will 
perform its spring concert on April 3 
at 7:30 p.m. in the auditorium. It will 
feature the concert choir, instrumental 


Spring Mainstage: Henry V 


MARCH 25-28 / ON CAMPUS ensemble and jazz ensemble, as well 

as special guests, alumni jazz! The 
redeemer.ca/henry-v concert is free and a love offering will 
Shakespeare's classic history play be taken at the door. 


chronicles the life of King Henry V 

of England before and after the Battle 
of Agincourt in 1415. Although set 
long ago and performed in iconic 
Elizabethan English, this story 
nonetheless invites audiences to 
grapple with the timeless themes 

of power, patriotism and loyalty. 


50 Resound / / / SPRING 2020 


Resound or 


is a rich, multifacete 


sy 


hub for the wide variety of stories = 
coming out of Redeemer year ——— 
MS 


round. Subscribe to our monthly = 


email newsletter to have stories 
sent straight to your inbox, and 
experience our beautiful reader 


view at redeemer.ca/resound. 


And come back often! 


ware) bial 


ix 
Be Webbed Syoltme-vemeer-verex= 
the world witha degree? 
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es sl 
SS. C H A N G E can be big, like 
— cs sabaXebbalomy(olebacer-V0buelems)lommOpanis 
= | P — can be small, like asking a single 
| | Zz question small. It’s about what 
so) med sXolo}{-mxomeKoMoyemdsX-Moyel-mar-balen 
ee _ and who you are on the other. 
7} Ja ' Weare more than our jobs, and 
= \ God has a calling for each of us, 


wherever we go. 


\ 


That changes everything. 
Starting with you. 


© 
REDEEMER 


= UNIVERSITY 


aa FEGEEMEL.CA pees — A degree you can believe in. 


